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A  SEMI.MONTHIY  lEPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  ittuet 


IVEA  wants  five  years  of  Federal  aid  fcHr 
school  construction.  William  G.  Carr,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  has  asked 
Congress  to  approve  a  $2X  billion,  5-year  program  of 
Federal  aid  for  school  construction.  Figures  are  based 
on  an  estimated  cost  of  $30,000  for  each  classroom, 
according  to  Dr.  Carr.  The  NEA  believes  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  include  provisions  for  distribution  of  small 
additional  amounts  of  Federal  aid  to  less  prosperous 
states.  The  “major  part”  of  Federal  aid,  however, 
should  be  allocate  on  a  population  basis  to  all  states. 

Sharp  qnestioEiiBg  of  IVEA’S  estimate  came 
horn  Rep.  Phil  M.  Landrum.  He  declared  construc¬ 
tion  costs  in  Georgia  average  $7.50  a  square  foot  for 
complete  schools,  ^o  have  an  organization  represent¬ 
ing  all  teachers  come  to  us  ania  give  the  figure  of 
$30,000  indicates  somewhere  along  the  line  irresponsi¬ 
bility  that  should  be  pinpointed,”  he  asserted.  Dr. 
Carr  said  the  $30,000  estimate  came  for  the  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department.  Rep.  Lee  Met¬ 
calf  read  into  the  record  what  he  said  were  average 
costs  for  various  states  for  providing  classroom  space 
for  a  single  pupil.  These  figures,  he  said,  included 
$1,790  in  New  York  and  $1,220  in  Georgia  in  1952. 
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Annther  plnn  for  schssol  nid  has  been  proposed 
to  Congress  by  Erick  L.  Lindman,  George  Peabody 
College.  Dr.  Lindman  proposes  that  Federd  funds  for 
school  construction  be  divided  part  on  an  equalization 
basis  and  part  on  a  flat  grant  basis.  “The  equalization 
formula,”  ne  told  the  House  Education  Committee, 
“could  provide  that  if  a  state  cannot  raise  $20  per 
child  for  school  construction  purposes  each  year,  the 
Government  would  contribute  an  amount  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this  objective.”  He  estimates  his  plan 
would  require  approximately  $23  million  annually  to 
be  apportioned  to  10  or  12  of  the  lowest  income  states. 
The  remainder  of  the  Federal  appropriation  would  be 
apportioned  to  all  states  (including  those  receiving 
equalization  funds)  on  a  flat-grant  basis. 

High  schools  stress  mediocrity  rather  than 
superiority,  the  manpower  conference  at  Toledo  U. 
concludea.  The  300  educators  and  business  leaders  at 
the  conference  agreed  that  high  schools  are  now 
geared  to  average  or  even  below-average  students, 
are  neglecting  superior  students.  Said  Supt.  Mark  C. 
Schinnerer  of  Cleveland:  “Oiur  greatest  failures  in  the 
schools  of  America  are  with  those  youngsters  who  have 
the  ability  to  become  the  creative  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
The  real  major  leaguers  of  the  future  in  science,  in¬ 
dustry,  theology,  government,  and  the  arts  must  be 
challenged  to  ao  uieir  best,  not  merely  to  be  better 
than  the  average.” 


•  Schools  and  tho  Public 


News  ronrts  are  snspect,  says  Editor  Harrison 
P.  Homisn,  Springfield  ( Ore. )  News.  “One  thing  that 
newspapermen  get  leery  about  is  a  sudden  spurt  of 
ublic  relations  interest,”  he  continues.  Superinten- 
ents  who  get  concerned  about  full  coverage  of  school 
news  when  a  bond  issue  is  about  to  come  to  vote,  “or 
the  superintendent’s  hand-picked  candidate  for  the 
school  board  gets  some  competition,”  or  the  state  edu¬ 
cation  association  needs  newspaper  assistance,  are 
greeted  warily  by  the  press,  says  Mr.  Homish. 

“Of  course,  as  long  as  this  interest  lasts,  it  is  fine  for 
the  schools  and  for  me  public.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  good  school  news.  But  the  bad  thing  is 


that  after  the  legislature  adjourns  or  the  election  is 
held  and  the  news  flow  slaclu  off,  newspapermen  no¬ 
tice  it.  That’s  not  good  public  relations."*^ 

Utopia  for  a  newspaper,  Mr.  Horaish  continues, 
would  be  all  news  of  a  school  system,  “all  written  out 
in  keeping  with  accepted  newspaper  jM^ctices,  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  timely,  and  handed  in.”  Utopia  for 
administrators  would  be  a  paper  that  presents  “col¬ 
umn  after  column  of  material  outlining  the  need  for 
bond  issues,  new  facilities,  more  pay  for  teachers.” 
Somewhere  in  between,  he  concludes,  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  meeting  ground,  “a  workable  plan  for  real  coop¬ 
eration  and  understanding  between  press  and  school.” 

No  News  Is  Bad  News  —  Where  Schools  Are  Con¬ 
cerned.  National  School  Public  Relations  Association, 
1201  16th  St,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper.  50c. 
Quantity  discounts.  ( By  a  panel  of  4  contributors. ) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Community  Leadership  for  Public  Education,  by  Truman  M. 


Pierce,  Edward  C.  Merrill,  Jr.,  and  others.  Prentice-lIaU,  70 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  3I2p.  Index.  $4.50.  (Produced  by  Southern 
States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration. 
Thesis:  role  of  the  community  can  be  enhanced  through  co¬ 
operative  action  for  self-improvement.) 

Public  Relations  in  Education,  by  Clifford  Lee  Brownell,  Leo 
Cans,  ar\d  Tufie  Z.  Maroon.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St., 
N.Y.  36.  249p.  Index.  $4.50.  ^orkable  outline  of  aims  and 
methods.  Illustrations  from  real  situations.) 


•  Administration 


Principals  get  lost  in  activities  programs,  con¬ 
clude  the  authors  of  a  new  book.  “The  extracurricular 
work  frequently  usurps  so  much  of  the  time  of  the 
principal  of  a  secondary  school  that  he  neglects  the 
oAer  aspects  of  his  duties,”  they  point  out  This  often 
happens  because  the  extracurricular  program  is  spec¬ 
tacular  and  must  be  well  managed  if  the  school  is  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  community. 

Many  principals  formerly  coached  athletic  teams, 
sponsored  publications,  or  directed  other  activities  in 
their  first  educational  positions.  Often  “they  carry 
their  special  enthusiasm  into  the  office.”  While  the 
head  of  a  school  must  take  an  intelligent  interest  in 
important  activities,  “for  him  to  scan  personally  the 
eligibility  lists  of  opposing  athletic  teams  in  order  to 
protest  a  supposedly  ineligible  player,  or  to  be  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  state  championship  basketball  team 
that  he  has  no  time  to  confer  with  teachers  about  in- 
structionaJ  problems  which  are  of  concern  to  them  — 
and,  unfortunately,  both  conditions  are  known  to  exist 
—  is  an  indication  that  the  principal  has  abdicated  his 
educational  leadership,”  say  the  authors. 

The  Effective  School  Principal,  by  Paul  B.  Jacobson, 
William  C.  Reavis,  and  James  D.  Logsdon.  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  617p.  Index.  $5.95. 


How  measure  morale?  There  are  techniques 
for  measuring  morale  or  the  components  of  morale  in 
an  organization  which  can  be  used  with  little  or  no 
help  from  outside  consultants,  say  Daniel  R.  Davies 
and  KenneA  F.  Herrold,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  in  a  new  book.  ‘Today  the  most  competent  admin¬ 
istrators  in  business  and  industry,  and  in  many  schools 


and  colleges,  rec'Ognize  the  dollar-wisdom  of  building 
continuous  self-study  and  evaluation  into  their  opera¬ 
tions,”  the  authors  point  out.  Some  suggestions: 

—Select  the  right  moment.  “It  is  well  to  select  the 
moment  when  you  and  yoiu:  fellow-workers  are  ready: 
that  is,  when  you  have  the  time,  are  all  concern^ 
about  it,  and  want  to  learn  how  to  change  your  ways 
of  doing  things.”  Just  being  able  to  do  something 
about  a  problem  improves  morale,  the  authors  indicate. 

—Study  morale  'problems  in  a  stepwise  manner. 
When  a  staff  is  ready  to  do  so,  it  can  turn  itself  into  a 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  its  morale.  “First,  set  aside 
a  proper  and  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  discuss  the 
problem,  to  define  it  clearly  and  carefully  with  sensi¬ 
tive  feelings  for  everyone.  Second,  try  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  actual  or  real  problems  of  relationships  in 
your  own  situation,  rather  than  in  platitudes  or  gener¬ 
alities.” 

—Use  reliable  evidence  in  the  study  of  morale  prob¬ 
lems.  “Don’t  be  rocked  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
by  relying  upon  the  opinions  of  those  whose  morale 
is  good,”  warn  the  authors.  “In  like  manner  do  not  be 
swayed  by  alarmists  who  may  represent  a  minority  of 
the  staff.’*  Both  of  these  groups  need  reliable  data 
and  understanding  if  there  is  to  be  a  staffwise  morale. 

Leadership  and  Morale,  by  Daniel  R.  Davies  and 
Kenneth  F.  Herrold.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  55p.  Ulus.  $2.50. 
( Sixth  in  the  Dynamics  of  Group  Action  series. ) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


If  candidates  are  carefully  screened 

throughout  their  college  training,  the  supply  of  teach¬ 
ers  will  both  increase  and  improve.  The  teacher  who 
fails  on  the  job  hurts  the  profession,  the  children,  and 
the  supply  of  teachers,  says  Merle  M.  Ohlsen,  U.  of 
Illinois. 

“Seeing  teachers  fail  and  hearing  them  complain 
about  their  unfortunate  lot  certainly  discourages 
youngsters  who  are  attracted  to  teaching.  Further¬ 
more,  these  poor  teachers  hamper  the  work  of  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  raising  salaries  and  improving  teach¬ 
ers’  working  conditions,^  he  points  out. 

Teacher  training  institutions  ought  to  use  the  re¬ 
search  findings  available  to  screen  prospective  teach¬ 
ers,  Dr.  Ohlsen  believes.  Before  a  student  is  admitted 
to  teacher  training,  personal  data  should  be  gathered 
and  tests  given  to  aetermine  his  scholarship,  mental 
ability,  general  physical  condition,  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment,  personal  ambitions,  attitude  toward  others,  and 
the  degree  to  which  others  accept  him.  The  screening 
process  should ‘continue  throughout  college.  Dr.  Ohl¬ 
sen  adds. 


When  in-service  training  fails,  it  is  generally 
because  it  has  fallen  into  one  of  two  traps,  says  Rose 
Goldman  in  the  National  Association  of  School  Social 
Workers’  Bulletin. 


On  the  one  hand  lies  the  pitfall  of  the  highly  theo¬ 
retical  course  given  by  a  supervisor  who  hw  learned 
all  the  words  but  who  “does  not  know  the  music.” 
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I  Such  a  course  is  merely  frustrating  to  those  who  take 
'  it  in  the  hope  of  gaining  practical  help,  says  Miss 
Goldman. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  workshop  given  by  a 
fellow  practitioner  from  which  the  teacher  may  learn 
a  number  of  devices,  but  which  leaves  her  without 
any  general  philosophy  on  which  to  depend  for  solving 
problems  apart  from  those  which  came  up  in  the 
course. 

The  answer  to  both  these  disappointing  situations. 
Miss  Goldman  believes,  is  the  workshop  coiuse  in 
which  teachers  participate  in  the  learning  process,  “as 
we  now  expect  pupils  to  do,”  with  a  leader  mat  has  not 
only  experience  but  also  convictions  that  what  he  is 
teaching  is  good  for  children  and  can  be  applied  in 
the  classroom.  Or,  says  the  author,  “the  use  of  two 
people  from  different  fields  as  coleaders  of  a  workshop 
makes  for  a  valuable  balance  between  theory  and 
practice.” 

Teachers  colleges  mast  broaden  health 

facilities,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  In  a  report 
covering  40  accredited  teachers  colleges,  the  group 
points  out  health  facilities,  methods,  and  personnel 
vary  widely  among  colleges. 

The  report  found  that  while  three  out  of  four  stu¬ 
dents  needing  eye-glasses  had  them,  21%  actually  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  of  visual  acuity  during  their  undergradu- 
I  ate  years.  Despite  this  known  incidence,  one-fifth  of 
I  the  colleges  did  no  testing  of  vision  at  all  during  the 
four  undergraduate  years,  and  one-half  tested  the  stu¬ 
dents  only  once,  at  time  of  entrance. 

Any  curriculum  that  is  designed  for  prospective 
teachers,  the  report  notes,  should  emphasize  die 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  teachers  will  need  to 
safeguard  their  own  health.  It  should  also  include 
professional  information  and  ex^rience  which  teach¬ 
ers  must  possess  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
their  future  students. 

No  firsthand,  concrete  experiences  in  fundamental 
areas  of  school  health  were  included  on  a  planned 
basis  in  34  of  the  40  colleges  studied. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Introduction  to  American  Public  Education,  b»/  Chris  A.  De¬ 
Young.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  604p.  Index. 
$5.50.  (New  third  edition.  Added;  new  material  on  private 
and  parochial  schools.  Also  material  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  segregation,  new  developments  in  curriculum  and 
buildings.) 

•  Teaching  Methods 


By  failiog  to  teach  spelllag,  schools  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  students  who  cannot  write  intelligently  and 
find  it  hard  to  read.  The  blame  for  bad  spellers  should 
be  placed  on  teachers,  Thomas  Clark  Pollack,  New 
York  U.,  told  the  N.  Y.  State  English  Council  annual 
conference.  “I’m  afraid  that  most  English  teachers 
just  don’t  care  whether  their  students  spell  correctly  or 
not,”  he  said.  “In  some  academic  circles  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  old-fashioned  to  worry  about  such  things.” 

Spelling  lessons  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  child 


begins  to  read  —  whether  it  is  in  first,  second,  or  third 
grade.  Dean  Pollack  insisted. 

Way  to  begin  teaching  spelling  is  described 
by  Gertrude  Hildreth  in  a  new  book.  Activities  for 
various  stages  in  the  begiiming  of  written  language 
work,  she  believes,  should  come  in  approximately 
this  order: 

1.  Spelling  awareness.  Pupils  observe  as  the  teacher 
prepares  written  material  for  use  of  the  class,  dictate 
words  to  her. 

2.  Copying  script  text  material  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  ‘’^e  first  actual  step  in  spelling  is  taken  when 
the  child  copies  words  or  sentences  for  some  purpose,” 
Miss  Hildreth  points  out. 

3.  Child  participation  in  writing.  Children  write  an 
occasional  word  on  the  chart  or  suggest  the  spelling 
of  words.  The  teacher  asks  for  help  from  children  in 
spelling  in  preparing  written  material  for  class  use, 
calling  attention  to  spelling  in  the  writing  process. 

4.  Writing  with  increasing  independence.  Children 
do  a  larger  share  of  writing  with  assistance  from  the 
teacher.  “The  pupils  show  continual  growth  in  ability 
to  recall  the  speUing  of  words  when  the  copy  is  not  be¬ 
fore  them.” 

5.  Trying  to  recall  spelling  of  common  words.  'This 
step  begins  when  the  child  obes  some  writing  for  him¬ 
self.  The  teacher  must,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
value  of  accurate  speUing  constantly. 

Teaching  Spelling,  by  Gertrude  Hildreth.  Henry 
Holt,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  346p.  Index.  $3.95. 

If  parents  fail,  teachers  may  succeed  in 

helping  the  child  r^ize  his  full  potential.  “When  we 
truly  understand  the  meaning  or  good  teaching  it  is 
realized  that  the  good  parent  is  essentially  a  teacher, 
and  that  the  good  teacher  is  essentially  a  parent,”  says 
M.  F.  Ashley  Montague  in  a  new  book. 

Teachers  should  stand  to  their  children  in  loco 
parentis,  says  the  author.  “As  the  child’s  parents  are 
its  domestic  parents,  so  at  school  the  teacher  should 
be  to  the  child  its  school  parents.  I  am  suggesting  that 
we  deepen  and  extend  the  kinship  system,  not  in  terms 
of  classificatory  relationships,  but  in  terms  of  changes 
in  attitudes,”  he  continues. 

Whatever  is  taught  should  be  taught  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  significance  for  human  relations.  Dr. 
Montagu  believes.  “Cracker-barrel  human  relations 
are  not  good  enough.”  Children  must  be  taught  not 
how  to  become  “submissive  echoes  of  their  teachers 
and  their  traditions,  but  how  to  evaluate  humanely, 
sympathetically,  and  critically  the  world  in  which  they 
are  living.”  'They  should  also  be  taught  “not  only 
what  is  right  with  their  society  but  what  is  wrong  with 
it,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  meir  responsibility  to  put 
things  right,  and  how  they  may  be  put  right.” 

The  Direction  of  Human  Development,  by  M.  F. 
Ashley  Montagu.  Harper,  49  E.  J^Jrd  St.,  N.Y.  16. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Speech  for  the  Classrcwm  Teacher,  by  Dorothy  Mulgrave. 
Prentice-HaU,  70  5th  Ave..  N.Y.  11.  470p.  Index.  $4.60. 
(Basic  treatment  of  fundamentals.  Stressed;  scientific  approach 
to  language.  Practical  problems.) 
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•  Curriculuwn 

If  cnrricalam  guides  are  used  to  improve  in¬ 
struction,  they  must  constantly  be  evaluated.  “No 
greater  challenge  to  supervision  exists  than  to  provide 
the  dynamic  and  creative  leadership  needed  in  such  an 
endeavor,”  continues  William  H.  Nault  in  Educational 
Leadership.  These  questions,  says  Mr.  Nault,  should 
be  asked  about  every  curriculum  guide: 

—Is  the  guide  a  part  of  a  total  on-going  program  of 
curriculum  improvement? 

—Does  use  of  the  guide  bring  about  modifications  in 
the  values,  understandings,  and  skills  of  teachers? 

—Is  the  content  related  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  guide  as  expressed  by  teachers? 

—Is  there  appropriate  content  for  all  grade  levels 
using  the  guioe? 

—Are  suggested  source  materials  available  and  us¬ 
able? 

—Is  the  content  suflBciently  concrete  and  specific  so 
that  teachers  can  use  the  suggested  methods  and  ap¬ 
proaches? 

—Is  the  content  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  children? 

—Are  teachers  involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  guide  to  the  extent  that  they  understand 
and  approve  of  its  purposes  and  content? 

—Is  the  quality  of  involvement  such  that  teachers 
have  good  filings  toward  the  guide? 

Revamp  elementary  sehool  programs,  urges 
Charles  H.  Schutter  in  May  School  Executive.  “As  the 
school  terms  have  increased  in  length,  subject  matter 
has  been  spread  thinner  and  thinner  with  much  over¬ 
simplification  and  boring  repetition.”  Needed,  says 
Mr.  Schutter,  is  a  condensation  of  the  eight-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  elementary  education  into  six  years. 

A  condensed  program  would  provide  time  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  “some  real  and  great  enrichments  in 
education  for  all  students,”  the  author  believes.  “The 
average  child  could  thereby  enter  the  re^lar  four- 
year  high  school  when  he  is  twelve  years  of  age.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  re^lar  program  as  is  generally  done,  he 
wouldT  be  ^dilated  from  high  school  at  about  the  age 
of  sixteen.^’  The  student  could  then  have  completed 
two  years  of  liberal  education  by  the  time  he  reached 
eighteen,  “whereas  now  he  is  merely  graduating  from 
high  school  at  that  age.” 

Under  this  enriched  plan,  says  Mr.  Schutter,  prac¬ 
tically  all  high  school  ^duates  would  enter  couege. 
Another  advantage:  bom  the  teacher  shortage  and  me 
building  shortage  in  elementary  education  would  be 
greatly  alleviat^ 

Plan  for  magazine  reading  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  curriculum,  urges  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  U. 
Magazine  reading,  he  beUeves,  must  become  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  instruction  in  Jill  school  subjects.  “It 
is  not  an  extra,  something  you  do  if  you  have  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamentals.” 

Thoughtful  magazine  reading  illuminates  and  ex¬ 
tends  the  meaning  of  many  topics,  E>r.  Dale  continues. 


“We  naturally  assume  that  intelligent  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  biology,  history,  civics,  English,  or  literature 
will  require  constant  reference  to  appropriate  maga¬ 
zines.  But  magazine  reading  is  also  relevant  to  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  science,  the  vocational  sub¬ 
jects.” 

Magazine  reading  reaches  its  finest  fruition.  Dr.  Dale 
believes,  not  in  aiding  some  specialized  field  but  in 
developing  the  liberally  educated  individual.  Maga¬ 
zines  should  help  students  solve  technical  or  scholas¬ 
tic  problems.  “More  important,  however,  is  the  use  of 
magazines  for  reaching  the  broadest  of  all  purposes, 
the  securing  of  enlightenment  on  the  perennial  prob¬ 
lems  of  man:  Who  am  I?  What  am  I  here  for?  How 
can  I  get  enough  to  eat?  Am  I  worth  feeding?  Who 
is  my  brother?  What  shall  I  render  unto  Caesar?” 

Dr.  Dale  writes  in  the  News  Letter  (publication  of 
Ohio  State  U.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Bibliography  for  Children’s  Reading.  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council.  525  W.  I20th  St..  N.Y.  27.  12p.  Paper.  20c. 
Quantity  discounts.  (For  grades  3-8.  Boohs  children  wiU  erv- 
joy  reading  on  various  areas  of  human  relationships.) 
Educational  Aids  in  Engineering.  American  Society  for  En- 
(nneering  Education,  1201  W.  Cmifomia.  Urhana.  III.  72p.  In¬ 
dex.  $1.  (Lists  nearly  300  teaching  aids  in  engineering,  mathe¬ 
matics.  mechanics.) 

•  Guidance 

Schools  can  do  more  for  mental  health  of 

students  than  they  presently  are,  believes  Stuart  C. 
Tiedeman,  Drake  U.  It  is  up  to  schools,  he  believes, 
to  increase  ^idance  services,  to  help  students  make 
choices  and  decisions  “realistically  and  unemotionally.” 

Citizens  are  becoming  more  and  more  “mental  health 
conscious.”  Radio,  television,  movies,  newspapers,  and 
magazines  are  stressing  mental  health  problems.  Par¬ 
ents  are  now  concerned  that  their  children  “will  be¬ 
come  mental  health  statistics.”  This  means,  says  Dr. 
Tiedeman,  that  schools  are  in  the  favored  position  of 
being  able  to  increase  their  guidance  services  with 
community  support. 

Basically,  the  task  of  maintaining  mental  health  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  balance  which  the  human  being  can 
maintain  between  his  goals  and  his  resources.  “If  he 
can  keep  his  aspirations  in  balance  with  his  potentials, 
he  remains  emotionally  stable,  happy,  and  successful.” 
Schools  should  increase  group  guidance  activities  and 
individual  counseling  to  provide  students  with  realistic 
life  purposes  and  goals.  Dr.  Tiedeman  concludes. 

Rapport  is  not  a  tecluiiqne,  it’s  a  way  of  life, 
believes  Elizabeth  V.  Davidian,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Mankato,  Minn.  Best  way  to  achieve  rapport 
with  students,  she  says,  is  for  counselors  “to  develop 
through  their  own  actions  and  principles  of  living  a 
healthy  way  of  life  which  will  prompt  them  to  be 
sought  after  by  clients  with  problems.”  Unfortunately, 
says  Dean  Davidian,  two  concepts  of  rapport  prev^ 
at  the  present  time: 

1.  The  glad-hand  technique.  “Here  comes  a  trem¬ 
bling  or  brash,  a  resentful  or  sanguine,  a  confused  or 
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over  self-analyzed  client  seeking  the  counselor’s  help.” 
His  problem  is  the  paramount  issue  of  the  moment  to 
him.  On  the  threshold  of  the  counselor’s  office  he  is 
seized,  has  his  hand  wrung,  is  seated  in  an  easy  chair, 
and  immediately  asked:  “How  did  you  like  the  school 
play  last  night?*^  or,  “I  saw  you  collecting  match  book 
covers.  How  do  you  like  that  for  a  hobby?”  In  the 
case  of  tense,  troubled  individuals.  Dean  Davidian  be¬ 
lieves,  this  approach  augments,  rather  than  allays,  con¬ 
fusion. 

2.  The  “get-wet-aU-over”  technique.  This  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  me  former  approach.  Here,  the  counselor 
recognizes  the  problem  as  the  most  vital  issue  in  the 
mind  of  the  client.  He  invites  discussion  by  asking 
“Well,  what’s  on  your  mind?”  or,  “What’s  bothering 
you?”  or,  “What  did  you  want  to  talk  with  me  aboutr 
The  client  may  be  so  seriously  threatened  by  his  prob¬ 
lem  that  immediate  verbalization  is  impossible,  the 
author  points  out.  The  “get-wet-all-over”  technique 
often  fetters  him  even  more  strongly. 

“Rapport  and  the  Human  Element”  appears  in  April 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal. 

When  students  eome  seeking  job  help, 

counselors  should  orient  them  to  occupations  in  which 
they  show  interest.  There  are,  say  Roy  DeVerl  WiUey 
ana  Dean  C.  Andrew  in  a  new  book,  three  principles 
occupational  counselors  must  keep  in  mind: 

1.  In  assisting  a  client  to  solve  his  problems,  the 
counselor  should  direct  him  to  specific  occupational 
sources.  “Browsing  in  the  occupational  library,  while 
highly  desirable  for  other  purposes,  does  not  serve  a 
useful  function  in  counseling,  the  authors  point  out 
It  is  likely  to  confuse  rather  than  to  help. 

2.  The  counselor  should  ask  the  client  to  report  his 
reactions  to  the  assigned  sources  of  occupational  in¬ 
formation.  “In  most  instances  these  reports  will  be 
oral  and  will  form  a  part  of  a  discussion  with  the  coun¬ 
selor  in  which  the  counselor  assists  the  client  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  obtained  information  in  light  of  the  client’s 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  persoiiality  traits.” 

3.  Counselors  need  to  remember  that  the  more  cap¬ 
able  the  client  is,  the  less  attention  he  needs  to  pay  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  factors  which  affect 
employment.  Conversely,  the  less  capable  he  is,  the 
more  attention  he  must  give  these  factors.  “When  a 
field  becomes  overcrowds,  members  of  the  second 
preup  will  experience  difficulty  in  competing  success¬ 
fully  for  jobs.* 

Modem  Methods  and  Techniques  in  Guidance,  by 
Roy  DeVerl  Willey  and  Dean  C.  Andrew.  Harper,  49 
E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  634p.  Index.  $5. 


•  The  Learner 


Who  are  **the  talented”?  School  planning  fre¬ 
quently  begins  with  a  decision  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  gifted,  then  proceeds  to  set  criteria  for  selection 
of  students  to  be  included  in  a  particular  program. 
“Screening  procedures  aften  take  an  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  as  they  are  allowed  to  master  the  idea,  rather 
than  vice  versa,”  say  A.  Harry  Passow  and  Abraham 


Tannenbaum.  To  the  testing  instruments  goes  the 
function  of  determining  which  talents  are  worthy  of 
being  revealed  and  developed. 

Too  often,  the  authors  continue,  educators  assume 
that  by  meeting  certain  criteria  on  tests  or  other  de¬ 
vices,  a  student  reveals  talent.  Actually,  such  criteria 

are  usually  descriptive  rather  than  explanatory.  “They 
provide  bases  for  selecting  students,  but  do  not  begin 
to  explain  the  nature  of  these  talents  or  how  they  can 
best  be  niutured.” 

It  is  time  schools  began  to  probe  into  the  nature  of 
talent  more  deeply,  the  authors  believe.  “Rather  than 
engage  in  endless  debate  and  argument  about  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  segregation,  accelera¬ 
tion,  or  enrichment,  school  groups  should  examine 
alternative  possibilities  in  terms  of  the  goals  they  want 
to  achieve.’*^  When  changes  are  made,  the  authors  in¬ 
sist,  they  should  be  made  as  hypotheses  to  be  tested  to 
attain  particular  objectives.  “Faculties  should  attempt 
total  school  planning  for  talented  youth  rather  than 
indulge  in  isolated  efforts.” 

“How  Fare  the  Talented  in  Om:  High  Schools?”  ap¬ 
pears  in  May  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Truants  from  Life,  by  Bruno  Bettelheim.  The  Free  Press,  Glen¬ 
coe,  VI.  516p.  Index.  $6. 

Child  Psychology  and  Development,  by  Louis  P.  Thorpe.  Ron¬ 
ald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St..  N.Y.  10.  709p.  Index.  $6.  (Com- 
pletelu  revised.  Added:  chapters  on  learning  process,  psycho- 
sexual  development,  exceptional  children.) 


•  The  Profe99ion 


Wky  not  let  tencliers  teach?  asks  Barbara  J. 
DePatil,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  “What  makes  teachers 
flock  away  from  their  chosen  life?  What  puts  the  note 
of  cynicism  into  the  young  teacher’s  voice  and  the 
crescendo  of  bitterness  in  the  words  of  the  experienced 
teacher?”  she  continues.  It  is  not  children;  it  is  not 
long  hovurs  of  work;  it  is  not  using  and  disseminating 
knowledge.  “It  is  Ae  miserable  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  not  allowed  to  teach.” 

Teaching  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  “trifle,”  Miss 
DePaul  continues.  Now,  “real”  responsibilities  are 
thrust  upon  the  teacher.  “Added  to  his  already  diver¬ 
sified  jobs  as  teacher  are  such  careers  as  policeman, 
warden,  statistician,  janitor,  spy,  and  diplomat.”  His 
central  responsibility  has  b^n  obscured. 

It  is  time  for  the  teacher  to  ask  himself,  “As  a  teach¬ 
er,  what  do  I  teach  and  why?”  says  Miss  DePaul.  ’Then, 
conversely,  “What  do  I  do  every  day  that  does  not 
come  under  the  honorable  title  of  teaching?”  Once 
the  individual  teacher  sets  his  sights  clearly  on  the 
target,  any  interfering  factors  will  be  clearly  defined, 
“and  he  will  know  wlmt  he  must  cope  with.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Brief  Summaiy  of  the  1955  Teacher  St^ply  and  Demand 
Report.  National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standtt^,  1X1  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  2dp. 
Paper.  (Ei^h  in  a  series.  Stressed:  gap  between  teachers 
n^ded  and  teachers  available.) 
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rules  are  being  broken,  with  possibly  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences.” 

Your  Health  Today,  by  W.  W.  Bauer.  Harper,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  514p.  Index.  $5. 


•  Audio-Visual 


TV  reliieves  the  teacher  shortage,  according 
to  Bertha  Luckey,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  schools.  “Edu¬ 
cators  all  over  the  country  have  been  using  television 
quite  successfully  with  subjects  that  aren’t  classified  as 
learning  tools  or  skills  —  like  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,”  she  points  out  These  tluee,  says  Dr. 
Luckey,  “require  individual  attention  and  close  super¬ 
vision  from  the  teacher.”  In  the  future,  says  Dr. 
Luckey,  radio  and  television  will  make  it  possible  for 
one  teacher  to  take  the  place  of  an  unlimited  number. 

Mass-produced  materials  will  always  be  of  supple¬ 
mental  value  to  the  schools,  however.  No  machine  can 
ever  replace  the  value  students  get  from  belonging  to 
a  small  classroom  supervised  by  a  teacher  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  their  welfare  and  progress,  she  points  out. 

National  TV  network  for  education  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  Tom  Hicks  in  May  American  School  Board 
lournal.  Under  present  plans  for  educational  stations, 
says  the  New  Orleans  television  executive,  locally 
operated  education  TV  stations  have  little  chance  to 
compete  with  commercial  programs. 

“It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  commercial  broad¬ 
caster,”  he  points  out,  “that  even  though  the  public 
may  express  desire  for  educational  and  intellectually 
elevated  programing,  it  will  turn  the  dial  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  it  finas  most  interesting.”  As  long  as  commercial 
broadcasters  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  delivering 
the  largest  audience  possible  to  the  advertiser,  they 
can  do  little  toward  advancing  this  level  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  “We  are  still  faced  wim  an  audience  winch  is 
accustomed  to  the  soap  opera  techniques,  the  quiz 
show,  and  the  slapstick  comedy,”  he  adds. 

Educational  stations  should  follow  the  pattern  of 
commercial  stations  and  build  their  programing  sche¬ 
dules  around  the  backbone  of  network  presentations, 
Mr.  Hicks  believes.  If  properly  financed,  the  network 
could  attract  top-notch  talent  from  commercial  opera¬ 
tions.  Such  talent  would  react  with  fervor  if  given  an 
opportunity  to  function  on  an  idealistically  higher 
programing  plane,  Mr.  Hicks  believes. 

Use  n  good  tune  recorder  or  none  at  all,  says 
Rev.  James  R.  Daleke  in  May  Catholic  School  Journal. 
*0ur  boys  and  girls  are  accustomed  to  good  sound,” 
he  continues.  ‘Movies,  radio,  and  television  afford 
the  best  in  audio.  The  teacher  can  hardly  expect  to 
hold  interest  if  sound  is  unpleasant,  garbled,  undis- 
tinguishable.”  There  are,  the  author  points  out,  many 
excellent,  reasonably  priced  tape  recorders. 

If  tape  recorders  are  used  as  a  “crutch,”  a  fill-in  for 
lack  of  preparation,  students  will  be  quick  to  sMt  it. 
Furthermore,  he  continues,  students  must  be  hwd  re¬ 
sponsible  in  some  way  for  the  contents  of  the  tape  re¬ 
cording.  “The  tape  recorder  should  implement  stu¬ 


dent  activity.  It  is  not  intended  to  encourage  pupil 
passivity." 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Bulletin  Boards  for  Teaching,  by  Charles  H.  Dent  and  Ernest 
F.  Tiemann.  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  17.  of  Texas,  18th  and 
Red  River  Streets,  Austin  12.  38p.  Paper.  $1.  (New  ideas  for 
effective  teaching;  sources  of  inexpensive  materials;  the  bulletin 
board  as  a  teaching  device.) 

Human  Relations  and  Audio-Visual  Materials,  by  Jean  D. 
Grambs.  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  381  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  70p.  Paper.  25c.  (The  meaning  of  tools  used 
in  intergroup  education.  Stressed;  ways  of  using  these  ma¬ 
terials.  Practical.) 


•  Voeatlonal-Industrial 


Vocational  high  tschool  is  outdated  for  the 

most  part,  says  a  report  of  the  Arden  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Manpower.  Three  groups  of  experts  at  the 
Harriman  (N.Y.)  meeting  agreed  that  ever-increasing 
technological  changes  had  outdated  the  vocational 
high  school  except  in  agricultural  areas. 

According  to  the  report,  high  schools  must  aim  at 
turning  out  students  with  a  firm  foundation  in  the 
basic  tools  of  learning.  They  should  not  attempt  to 
train  individuals  narrowly  toward  specific  jobs.  In 
short,  the  group  concluded,  schools  should  educate, 
industry  should  train. 

To  appreciate  the  world  of  work,  students 
need  vocationally-oriented  education,  the  Arden  House 
Conference  concluded.  Some  of  Ae  seventy  man¬ 
power  experts  in  education,  industry,  and  the  armed 
forces  urged  that  occupational  guidance  begin  as  early 
as  the  sixth  grade. 

“The  school,  industry,  and  the  community  must 
cooperate  in  bringing  to  the  secondary  school  student 
an  appreciation  of  the  world  of  work,”  the  report 
points  out.  “Only  if  the  students  get  this  appreciation 
through  guidance  —  and  through  the  entire  secondary 
school  —  will  the  contributions  of  seconduy  education 
to  the  work  skills  of  the  nation  be  at  their  maximum.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Composing  in  Space,  by  Richard  C.  Wiggin.  McKni^  attd 
McKnight,  Market  and  Center  Streets,  Bloomington,  lu.  48p. 
Paper.  $1.  (Explained:  the  forces  which  produce  spatial  sen¬ 
sations.  For  teachers  and  students  of  fine  and  industrial  arts. 
Excellent  illustrations.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Stadents  are  ‘‘frozen”  ont  of  college  by  lack 
of  money,  Eldridge  McSwain  told  a  conference  on  the 
manpower  crisis  at  U.  of  Toledo.  Dr.  McSwain,  dean 
of  the  school  of  education,  Northwestern  U.,  recom¬ 
mended  a  scholarship  program  that  will  reach  200,000 
outstanding  high  school  graduates  each  year. 

Under  his  plan,  each  student  woiild  get  $500  a  year. 
By  the  end  of  four  years,  800,000  students  would  lie  re¬ 
ceiving  scholarship  aid  at  a  total  aimual  cost  of 
$400,0^,000.  Dr.  McSwain  proposed  that  the  money 
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come  from  both  the  state  and  federal  governments, 
but  the  bulk  from  the  states. 

“This  will  be  an  investment  in  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country,”  said  Dr.  McSwain.  “The  best  defense 
of  the  nation  is  found  in  the  mental  power  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.” 

‘^Intellectnal  cripples”  will  teach  in  colleges 
of  the  future  unless  planning  is  done  now.  Educators 
attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Universities  in  New  York  predicted  a 
shortage  of  at  least  50,000  professors  by  19?70.  College 
sta£Fs  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  will  be  loaded  with 
faculty  wives,  widows,  graduate  students  in  need  of 
money,  and  men  who  have  failed  to  make  the  grade  in 
business,  the  group  fears. 

President  Deane  W.  Malott,  Cornell  U.,  suggested 
the  following  steps  to  utilize  teachers  more  fully: 

—Establish  larger  classes  in  some  cases. 

—Provide  assistance  for  professors  to  give  them  re¬ 
lief  from  mechanics. 

—Reduce  the  practice  of  teaching  too  many  courses 
in  fragmentary  classes. 

—Teach  some  subjects  only  once  a  year  instead  of 
every  semester. 

—Examine  the  fundamental  teaching  load. 

“We  are  not  paying  our  faculty  enou^  to  bring 
them  to  the  campus  and  then  to  keep  them  there,^ 
said  President  H.  L.  Donovan,  U.  of  Kentucky.  “On  omr 
campus  a  new  building  is  going  up.  The  plumbers, 
electricians,  and  carpenters  get  more  than  our  average 
college  teacher.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Statistics  of  Higher  Education;  Receipts,  Expenditures,  and 
Property,  1951-52,  prep,  by  Henry  G.  Badger.  HEW,  17.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  lOIp.  Paper.  35c. 
(Cn.  4,  Sec.  2,  Biennial  Survey  of  Education.  Rejected;  finan¬ 
cial  straits  of  higher  education.) 


•  School  Plant 


When  selecting  school  sites,  school  ofiBcials 
must  project  the  school  program  for  a  number  of  years. 
0£Bci^s  facing  this  proolem,  says  Supt  N.  W.  Geiss, 
Berks  County,  Penna.,  should  consider  these  questions: 

—Is  the  area  to  be  served  actually  growing  in  popu¬ 
lation?  “If  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  due  to  some 
temporary  factor  and  the  total  population  of  the  area 
concerned  is  actually  decreasing  or  perhaps  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  add  to  the  building  serving 
the  area.” 

—Is  the  site  large  enough?  Generally  accepted  stan¬ 
dards  for  site  sizes  for  various  types  ana  sizes  of 
schools  have  been  established  and  are  readily  avail¬ 
able,  Supt.  Geiss  points  out. 

—Can  site  area  be  added?  Will  it  be  possible  to  se¬ 
cure  additional  land  adjacent  to  the  present  site  at  a 
reasonable  cost?  Is  it  readily  accessible  to  pupils? 
How  much  is  available?  Will  the  board  be  compelled 
to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  secure  it^ 


iVetr  Classroom  material 


To  Make  the  CoNsrmmoN  Meaningful  .  .  . 
give  students  a  copy  of  Our  Constitution,  ed.  by 
Philip  Van  Doren  Stern.  Original  text  in  full  .  .  . 
translated  into  clear,  simple  language  on  facing 
pages.  Included:  pictorial  history  of  U.  S.  For 
junior  high  and  hi^  school  students.  Birk  and 
Co.,  270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  31p.  Paper.  20c. 
Discount  to  schools. 

New  “Leahn  by  Doing”  Tool  ...  is  Theory  of 
Flight  Kit.  Included:  operating  wind  tunnel  (8” 
X  8”  X  18”),  40-page  student  handbook,  operating 
Bernoulli  steam  tube,  12  demonstrations,  16-page 
teachers’  manual.  For  hi^  school  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  classes.  Aero  Publiwers,  2162  Sunset  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  26,  Calif.  $49.50  complete. 

Pupils  Will  Discuss  Drop-out  Problem  .  .  . 
after  listening  to  The  Fifty-DoUar  Question.  Re¬ 
cords  dramatize  dilemma  of  a  16-year-old  who 
cannot  decide  whether  to  finish  hi^  school  or  quit. 
Included:  follow-up  discussion  by  3  high  school 
students.  Write  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  Set  of  12”  78  rpm  disks:  $6;  one  12” 
33  1/3  disk:  $4. 

Details  of  a  Salesman’s  Career  .  .  .  are  stressed 
in  Selling  —  A  Career  For  You.  New  filmstrip  out¬ 
lines  job,  pay,  promotional  possibilities  in  sales. 
Featured:  5  tyiies  of  salesmen  and  their  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds.  Write  Audio-Visual  Extension 
Service,  Baruch  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration,  City  College,  17  Lexington  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  Sound.  Color.  $20. 

Field  Guide  Youngsters  Will  Enjoy  ...  is  Mark 
Trails  Book  of  North  American  Mammals,  by  Ed 
Dodd.  Pocket-size  volume  shows  most  important 
animals  .  .  .  drawn  in  familiar,  true-to-life  style. 
Accurate  and  informative.  Hawthorn  Books,  70  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  250p.  $1.95. 

Children  Are  Given  “Seeing  Eyes”  ...  in  the 
new  Art  In  Action  Series.  Package  of  6  short  films 
brings  art  appreciation  to  elementary  grades.  In¬ 
cluded:  "What  Is  Art?”  “Color,”  “Light  and  Dark,” 
"Texture,”  “Line,”  “Form.”  Stimulate  imagination, 
curiosity,  inventiveness.  Write  Encyclop^a  Bri- 
tannica  Filins,  1150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 
Films  also  for  sale  separately. 

New  Phrase  Books  for  American  Users  ...  are 
now  available.  Say  It  in  Swedish  and  Say  It  in 
Japanese  are  both  accurate  and  useful  .  .  .  care¬ 
fully  indexed.  Included:  two-sided  long-play 
records  as  pronunciation  guides.  Dover  Pimlica- 
tions,  920  Broadway,  N.Y.  10.  Each  set:  $1.49. 

Professional  Help  for  School  Plays  ...  is 
found  in  The  ABC’s  of  Play  Producing,  by  Howard 
Bailey.  Book  is  geared  to  needs  of  amateur  groups 
.  .  .  covers  selection  of  play  to  fall  of  final  curtain. 
David  McKay,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  276p.  lUus. 
$3.50. 

Teen-agers  Understand  Parents  Better  .  .  . 
when  they  see  parental  point-of-view.  Getting 
Along  With  Your  Parents,  by  Daniel  D.  Raylesberg, 
explains  reasons  for  many  misunderstandings  .  .  . 
outlines  methods  of  cooperation.  Order  from  B’Nai 
B’Rith  Vocational  Service  Bureau,  1761  R  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C.  15p.  Paper.  20c. 
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